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FOR THE NEW ENGLAKD FARMER. 


FRUIT TREES. 
Ma Fessenpexn—lIt is possible that the follow- 


| 


of a house, and fixing them to a frame of stakes | It has been recommended to sow the seeds of 
and poles, on which they may be rolled up or let | cherries, peaches, and some other fruits which are 
down at pleasure ; or if each mat were stretched /of perishable nature as soon after. the fruit is 
;and fastened to thin ledges of wood and painted, | ripe as possible. “Jf the seeds are kept till the 
ithey would be more durable, and withal so porta- | next spring they become dried through, and the 


ing erude hints may be useful to some of my less | ble, that they might be used for any purpose, and | vegetative principle is destroyed. It is a good 


experienced brother-farmers. 
Within a few years I have transplanted on my 


jat any time.—S. 4pril 10, 1828. |plan to keep small and rare seeds in their pods 


farm several hundred apple trees, some of whieh! sels, or small wooden casks made air and water 
have been set in Spring, and some in Autume.— ltight, are used for this purpose. When ripe, the | 
But not remembering to have lost a single tree, 1) fruit is gathered with great care (the hands being | 
am unable to say which time is the best. covered with soft gloves, and only the stalks | 


| 3. To keep ithe common Blue Plum.—Glass ves- | tj}] the season for sowing them 
s g . 


FOR THD NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Mr. Fessenpen—In your paper of the 15th 











The method I have generally pursued is this :| touched, in order to preserve the bloom), and laid inst. you mention as an important circumstance, 
wherever the soil is thinner, or the land dryer than | one by one in the vessel till it is full. The vessels | that the Bread-fruit Tree is about to be introdue- 
i could wish, I direet the holes to be dug about 4 are then closely covered by wet bladders so as to | ed into the gardens of the London Horticultural 
feet in diameter, and from 20 to 24 inches deep. completely exclude the air, and buried in the | Society at Chiswick. To show that our Ameri- 
And the earth taken from below what is useful as ground, or suspended in cisterns, wells, or cellars,| can establishments are not behind those of Eu- 


soil, we cart into the road, or wherever it may be 
wanted, and return to the holes an equal quantity 
of those small stones which are usually consider- 
ed a nuisance ; with these we intermix any kind 
of compost, or good soil from the road. Inre- 
gard to trees in general, I have ever found advan- 


tage from intermixing from the earth, while set-| 


ting, a bushel of retten manure to each tree. 

In digging up the trees we are careful to rod 
them as little as possible of their reots; and aim 
to diminish the lateral branches by pruning about 
as much as the roots have lost in taking up. We 
set the trees about as deep as they stood in the 
nursery ; treading the ground as hard as we can 
around them; setting out, and keeping them 
erect; and let them stand without stakes; or 
being visited by any horned cattle. 


‘out of the reach of frost. In February or March 
‘they may be used, and, if the above precautions 
have b¢en taken, will be found excellent. The 
vessels should be small-sized ; as the fruit remains 
‘good but a very short time after being opened.— 
TA. Meyer. Clapton Nursery, Jan. 3. 

| 4. To keep Pears.—In the north of Germany 
they keep winter pears packed in wooden boxe 
ior casks, interlayered with clean sweet straw, 
closely shut down, and placed in a room out of 
the reach of frost. The fruit require examination 
-everv month, that those beginning to speck may 
be used or taken out.— Id. 

| 5. Management of the Fig.—In the autumn, be- 
fore the leaves drop from the tree, pull off all the 
green fruit, bécause few of them will survive the 
winter. This, however, should be done before 


It is surprising to see how rapidly these Uet8Tthe leaves fall, otherwise the wounds do not heal. 


have grown. There are several now in fair “iew, 


‘Tt is attended with this advantage, that where one 


|rope, I have to state that three species of the 
| Bread-fruit have been cultivated at Mr. Prince’s 
Linnean Botanic Garden at New-York for a 
number of years, viz. the rtocarpus incisa, or O- 
taheite hread-fruit, Artecarpus sinensis, or Chi- 


inése, aut .%rtererpus nucifera, or Nut-bearing, of 
leach of whi pecies he has from six to twelve 
| plant most flourishing state. The price of 
the first named © at London in the spring of 
1827. wag seven to ten guineas each plant; in 
Mr. Prince’s catalogue they are priced at $10 each. 


DOUBLE CARTS. 

Mx Fessexnpen—-In Loudon’s Encyclopedia of 
Agriculture, page 402, is a description of a wag- 
on, which is so contrived that it may be changed 
into two cartg By separating the forward from the 
hind wheels, without any other alteration. T wish 
to inquire of you, or through the medium of your 





which were set out in the beginning of Mey last, fruit is pulled off, two generally burst from the | useful paper, whether there are any such wagons 


on which may be seen a fall grown hands»me ap- 


\place in the following spring. If the trees (in 


} used in or near Boston? If so, do they answer a 


ple. The conclusion will undoubtedly de drawn | pots) are placed in an airy, yet sheltered situation,| £004 purpose ? What are the best dimensions 


that these trees must have been thrifty, and of| 


bandsome size when removed. They were ; and 
thousands equally good are now for sale, by, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
-Vewion, Sept. 23, 1828. J. KENRICK, 


ABRIDGED COMMUNICATIONS. 
(From Loudor’s Magazine.) 

1. Cape Broccoli.—This is grown in great per- 
fection in the following manner: In an open, 
warm situation, during the first week in June, 
mark out holes in rows 3 feet apart, and nearly 2 
feet over; dig out the holes to the depth of 1 ft. 
fill half up with rotten dung, and cover this with 
2 inches of the mould, which will leave a cavity 
of four or five inches below the surface ; on this 
sow seeds thinly, rake in, and dust the surface 
with soot ; when the plants have risen three or 
four inches, select three of the strongest to stand 
for use, earthing up as they advance, and water- 
ing if the season be dry.— William Boyce, Kings- 
cote Gardens, Sept. 1, 1827. 

2. Reed Mats.—These are not used in gardens 
so much as they deserve to be. Many beds of 
useful and ornamental plants require temporary 
covering, either from the winter’s frost or sum- 
mer’s sun. Flower beds, as those of tulips, &c. 
may be protected by the simple contrivance of 
leaning two nijats against each other, like the roof 





they, under ordinary management, yield plentiful 
crops the ensuing summer.— Id. 
6. Protecting Vines from Spring Frost.—In the 


cultivated, especially near the Rhine and Moselle, 
the young shoots of the vine are often killed by 
night-frost, which at once destroys the crop of the 
present year, and injures the trees for several 


bandmen, on evenings when they expect a frost, 
light a fire on the west side of the vineyard, and 
keep it up all night. For this purpose, they col- 
lect green boughs of trees, wet straw, rubbish, 
hay, weeds, or any other litter which will burn 
slowly, and emit much smoke. This remedy is 
effectual. and. if neglected, the vineyard suffers ; 
the early check prevents the ripening of the 
wood, and, withoutthis takes place, no great crop 
can he expected in the following year.— Id. 


SOWING FRUIT WITH THE SEEDS, &c. 
Darwin says when the fruit which surrounds 
any kind of seeds can be sowed along with them, 
it may answer some useful purpose. Thus the 
fruits of crabs, quinces, and some hard pears, will 
be all the winter uninjured covered only with their 
autumnal leaves, and will contribute much to 
jnourish their germinating seeds in the spring. 








and carefully defended from frost during winter, 


west of Germany, where the vine is extensively | 


years to come. To avoid this misfortune, the hus- | 


for one? And what would probably be the cost 
of one? By communicating any information rel- 
ative to the subject, you will confer a favor on 

A SUBSCRIBER, 

Westminster, Vt. Sept. 18, 1828. 

Remarks by the Editor.—The wagon alluded to 
by our correspondent, is thus described by Mr 
Loudon : 

“ Rood’s Patent Wagon is a contrivance where- 
|by the same carriage may, in a few minutes, be 
changed into two complete tip-carts of the com- 
mon dimensions, and applicable to all the uses of 
carts in general, or into one Wagon, so complete, 
that a narrow inspection is necessary to distin- 
guish it from a common wagon. The carts have 
a contrivance to render them more safe and easy 
to the horse in going down a hill, and have movy- 
able side ladders, which will be found of great 
use in carrying corn, bark, &c. It may be con- 
structed with perfect facility by the wheel-wrights 
of any county; its shape and particular dimen- 
sions can be suited to the wishes of the owner, or 
to the particular fashion of his neighborhood.— 

The result of considerable experience and en- 
quiries enables its inventor to state, that it may in 
any county, be completed for about five poands, 
($22,20) more than the cost of two common carts. 
It must, however, be admitted to be somewhat 
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more clumsy than a common wagon.” 

The eut which in Mr Loudon’s work, accom. , 
panies this verbal description, renders it little if} 
any more intelligible ; as the mode of connecting | 
the two carts into one wagon is not shown pre- | 
cisely, thongh the shafts of the hind cart appear | 
to be conducted under the body of that which | 
precedes it, where they are doubtless fastened | 
with pins, or some other means. The “ contriv-| 
‘mee to render them more safe and éasy to the 
horse in going down a hill,” appears to be a mode | 
of giving play to the shafts up and down, while 
the bodies of each cart retain their horizontal! po- 
sition and do not bear on the horse attached to 
the shaft. The side ladders resemble those eom- 
monly attached, in this country, to hay carts. 

Any wheel-wright of tolerable ingenuity could 
make one of these wagons, from the above des- 
eription, which if not precisely like that above al- 
luded to, would answer all its purposes. We | 
have, however, never seen nor heard of any thing | 
of the kind in this country ; and from the cireum- | 
stance of its being “ more clumsy than a common 
wagon,” as well as more expensive, we do not be- 
lieve any thing of the sort will soon be adopted in 
the United States, 


V'rom the North Carolina Register. 


ICE HOUSES. 

We are indebted to an intelligent friend for the 
following remarks on the best method of collect- 
ing and preserving ice : 

The great difficulty in obtaining a full supply of 
this article in the climate of North Carolina, arises 
from the short continuance of the ice in its mild 
and changeable winters. 

It often happens that ice does not form thick 
enough to be worth collecting more than once 
during the season, and remains only two or three 
days before a change in the weather carries it 
suddenly off; within this short period, it is searce- 
ly possible to obtain a full supply, especially where 
it isto be hauled a mile or two to the house in 
which it is to be preserved. 

To remove this difficulty, it has been proposed 
to build a temporary ice-house near the pond from 
which the ice is to be taken, into which the ice 
may be thrown, to be carted afterwards to the ice 
house as may be convenient. 

The following: plan was tried the last winter by | 
2 gentleman in 4 neighboring state, and attended | 
with complete success : 

A pen of logs, about 18 feet square, was put 
up on the margin of a pond, and this was raised | 
about 5 feet high. It was then covered with 
planks, so as entirely to exclude the rain and sun- 
shine. Into this pen the ice was thrown without 
further preparation, except that a small ditch was | 
dug around the pen, to prevent the water from 








rain running under the ice. The ice was after-|own 


wards carted to the ice-house in all the month of 
Jannary, selecting for that purpose clear, dry 
weather, without regard to sunshine. Ten hands 
filled this pen in less than two days, and this quan- 
tity afforded an ample supply for a large family 
during the succeeding summer. 

An ice house is incqmplete, if it be without a 
drain to carry off the dissolved ice. Where this 
cannot be conveniently obtained, a well six or 
eight feet deep may be dug on one side of the pit 
to receive the water which drains from the ice ; 


as moisture is very unfriendly to the preservation | really attacked with the grubs, I know no remedy 
of ice, an ice house should be constructed with a} so efficacious or sovereign in the cure as fish brine. 
window at each end, which should be opened in! which consists of the strongest kind of alum salt. 
dry, but closed in damp weather. Ihave frequently tried it, and never knew it to 
A large shelter or covering of rough plank or | ful. I would therefore say to all who have hors- 
boaffs, raised about two feet above the top of the | es, preserve your fish brine. It is prepared by 
ice house, is the next and the greatest improve-| beating fine the salt in the fish brine ; take a dou- 
ment in the construction of ice houses, which! ble handful, put it in a quart of warm water to 
modern enterprise has been able to effect. ‘dissolve it quick, and drench the horse from a 
By attending to the above suggestions, a supply | quert bottle. 
of this agreeable article in domestic economy may | __ !f relief is not obtained in a half hour or three 
be obtained with a greater certainty of success | querters, drench again with the same quaatity.— 
then by any method now practised. ‘If fish brine is not at hand, fresh alum salt pre- 
— _paed in the same way, but using more, will an- 
[A correspondent wishes to know how ice |swer the same good effects. The brine is suppos- 
houses may be constructed above ground, in low, ed to act upon the pores of the body of the grub, 
damp situations, where water lies too near the | and to strike into them, by which they are made 
surface to admit of making them below it, in the |to contract or draw up their bodies, and thereby 
usual way. To this we can only say, what ap- ‘lat go their hold upon the coats of the stomach, 
pears obvious, that a pen of logs must be raised or maw of the horse. Your “ Inquirer” is refer- 
above ground, surrounded by some means, no/red to the first numbers of a series of essays 
matter what, with earth, in such manner as to ex-| written by me, and published in the Farmer, for 
clude the effect of the heat of the sun. Suppose |the best mode of rearing colts, and treating of 
a double house, with the intervening space so|mires; also to Mr. Brodnaxe’s remarks, prefaced 
wide as to be filled in with earth or tan-bark to | by mie, and published in the Farmer a few months 
exclude the heat? This would, perhaps, be easi- | ago. Avuraor or “ Annats or THE TurF.” 
er than to build up a mound of earth from a con-| 
siderable distance from the base of the house to} EDWARDS’ PATENT ROTARY MACHINE.’ 
the topit. Both would be expensive ; but no| Mr. Fox’s merchant flour mill, situated on a 
doubt the thing may be done, and the object is high bank, east end of Fifth-street, Cincinnati, 
worthy of much labor to accomplish it. ‘is three stories high, large, strong, and handsome- 
The ice which was brought here from the north ly built, and the machinery in complete cperation 
last winter, is found to be much clearer, harder for merchant work. It has an overshot water 
and more durable than that which is usually col-| wheel thirty feet in diameter, and two run of burrs 
lected in this immediate vicinity.—Ed. Am. Far.] \four feet in diameter. The water that propels the 
— iwater wheel is produced by two rotary pumps or 
‘suction machines, on a new principle, invented by 
a a Bes John Edwards, of this city, who has a patent for 
CURE FOR THE GRUBS, OR BOTTS, IN the same. The water is raised by a small steam 
HORSES. 4 engine, which throws a sufficiency to run the two 
In answer to “ Inq<uirtes about Discasts of Horace” runof burrs, with all the gearing and machinery 
Mr. Sxinner—An inquirer in your paper of of th mill. It is allowed by good judges, that 
August 15th, No. 22, is desirous to find outa this mil] makes as good flour as is made in the 
remedy for the grubs in horses. He shall have westerncountry. It is considered a great acqui- 
the result of my experience, with great pleasure, sition to this city, and this new patent bids fair to 
regarding that truly dreadful disease of the noble be of grea. utility to the United States, as it will 
and useful animal, the horse. I consider the free answer for all sorts of machinery, as well as for a 
use of salt as a sovereign remedy for the grubs. mill. The water, after acting on the water wheel, 
I learned this from that industrious and useful returns continually, without any loss except the 
class of citizens, the Dutch, or Germans. I had evaporation, which is but small, and can be kept 
long known that they were in the habit of freely | up by a small spring or well. This mill has been 
salting their horses, and the result was, that they | principally supported by the rain from the spouts 
never lost a horse with grubs; the use of salt not round the mill, which is conducted to the forebay 
only kept them free from disease, but essentially or cisterns. It is allowed by judges, that the en- 
contributed to keep them in fine condition, sleek gine now in use throws water enough, besides the 
and fat, as is well kuown to all who have observ- | two pair of burrs now in use, to run another pair ; 
ed the valuable work horses used by that class of and that there is power sufficient still left to run 
our citizens. ‘another pump of the same size. As many pumps 
I have for many years been constantly in the as she can run will be so many pair of burrs. It 
habit of salting my blood stock of horses with my js now open to view, and the community can visit 
hands, three and four times a week, and fre-|the mill and judge for themselves.— Cincinnati 
quently every day. To effect this the more con-| Republican. 
veniently, I always keep a small bag of salt con- 
venient to them; and whenever I sce them, 
which is rarely less than once a day, I throw a 











From the American Farmer. 





4 baked soup.—Put a pound of any kind of 
meat, cut in slices—two onions, two carrots, each 


nega esr agg soiall al > pli 
handful of salt to each head. The result of this “t ™ slices — pyar DP cape i of split 
attention, in the free use of salt, has been very Poe rod x hole ones | erage, — i at rs 
re . ~ a s 1to an earthern or p d pour 
gratifying ; for my stock of blood horses, mares, *"° “* t, into an carthern jug OF pan, end | 
one gallon of water. Cover it very close, and 


and colts, has always been remarkably healthy, mene , 1 
disposed to thrive kindly, and I have never lost bake it with the bread, 
one by disease of any kind. 

But the valuable use of salt does not*stop in| 


Two medicine pedlars went to Nantucket with: 
alot of boluses. They could sell nothing—the 





but the first plan is much to be preferred. 


And ! 


the prevention of the grubs. When a jhorse is 


people were so healthy. 
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Vol. VII.—No. 10. 
MH FLOOD. — 


Since the waters receded from the meadows,'mon at sea, when danger is threatened from a 


some of the farmers have been engaged in strip- 
ping down the husks of the Indian corn, leaying 
the ears to dry and ripen on the stalks; others iu 
gathering their corn and busking it. Some of it ts 
but little injured, and some is materially damage. 
The potatos are completely ruined, and most of 
them will be |-ft in the ground. We believe that 
a great portion of the potatos in the low meadows 
in Hadley, Hattield and Deerfield, have shared the 
same fate with those in Northampton. 

Considerable loss has been sustained in near): 
all the towns in this county. The roads ar 
much injured, many bridges gone, and much cain- 
age done to other property. Josiah Mills, Esq. of 
Worthington, lost fifty merino sheep. We are iu- 
formed that one fourth of an acre of land in An- 
herst was carried away to the depth of twenty 
feet, and deposited on a lower field. In North- 
ampton a blacksmitli’s shop, and some other pro- 
perty belonging to Mr. Salmon Ensign, were 
swept away. 

Errors corrected.—The bridge on Fort river in 
Hadley is not gone. The water cut a broad 
eclannel round the bridge, but did not carry it off. 
We were misinformed in regard to the destruc- 
tion of salt at South Hadley Canal. 

In the vicinity of Hartford the low lands were 
covered with water, and the crops destroyed or 
much injured. In the city some families were 
driven from their houses in the streets near the 
river. The damage at Enfield Falls is estimated 
at from 5000 to 10,000 dollars.; the Hartford 
Mirror says the less will not exceed 5600 dollars. 

At Farmington the embankment of the canal 
adjoining the river gave way fora number of 
rods, and the earth was removed ten or twelve 
feet below the original bottom of the canal. The 
great culvert was seriously undermined and dam- 
aged, and the mouth of the Farmington feeder 
greatly injured. 

The papers from the north and south are filled 
with accounts of the disasters occasicned by the 
late rains.— Hampshire Gazeite. 





INSTINCT OF A SHEEP. 

A gentleman of Inverness, on a recent journey 
in the Highlands, while passing through a lonely 
and unfrequented district, observed a sheep hur- 
rying towards the road before him, as if to inter- 
cept his progress, and at the same time bleating 
most piteously. On approaching nearer, the ani- 
mal redoubled its cries, and looking significantly 
in the face of the traveller, seemed to implore 
some favor or assistance at his hands. Touched 
with a sight so unusual, the gentleman alighted, 
and leaving his gig, followed the sheep, to a field 
ina direction whence it came. There, in a soli- 
tary cairn, at a considerable distance from the 
road, the sheep halted, and our traveller found a 
lamb completely wedged in between two large 
stones of the cairn, and struggling feebly with its 
legs uppermost. The gentleman instantly extri- 
cated the little sufferer, and placed it safely on the 
neighboring greensward, while its overjoyed 
mother poured forth her thanks in a long contin- 
ued and grateful, if not a musical strain.— Jnver- 
ness Courier. 


Johnny, or hoe-cake.—Scald one quart of milk, 
and put it to three pints of Indian meal, and half 
a pint of fine flour—salt and sweeten it and bake 
it before the fire. 





{ 





Method of dissipating Storms.—-It is not tincom-| V. Meteorology. The same. 

VI. The General Subject. 1. Original papers 
water spout, to fire a broadside at the mass. In of a Miscellaneous Description, or embracing two 
the Maconnais, in France, they sometimes make | or more Departments, or a topic common to the 
use of a similar expedient to dissipate destructive Whole of Natural History. 2. Analytical Reviews 
storms of hail or rain, by explosions of gunpow- of Books on Natural History in general; such as 
der. This experiment was first tried at Varenard, Elementary Works, Systems, Transactions of So- 
by the Marquis de Cheviers, a retired naval offi- cieties, Travels. &c. 3. Miscellaneous Domestic 
cer, who had got the hint at sea by observing the Intelligence relative to the general subject, inelud- 
effect which discharges of ordnance produced up- ing Meetings of Natural History Societies, Notices 
on the atmosphere. It was found so beneficial, respecting Museums, Sales of objects of Natural 
that for several years an annual appropriation of History, Names of Dealers, List of Prices, Visits 
1600 Ibs. of gunpowder was made for the pur- to Collections, &e. 4. Miscellaneous Colonial 
pose, and Foreign Intelligence. 5. A Comparative 

A farmer who lives in the innmediate neighbor Colention of Nature for diGerent pees. 9° ue 
hood of Bedford, and Sak, etemedie ee ee, | ee Ep epatanty foe Sierent sad eesy 

we, SRS FoRuenrty ast nds the mar- | situated parts of Britain. 6. Indicatorial Calen- 
ket there, was returning home in the evening very ‘dar, pointing out the Objects to which the Stu- 
recently on horseback, rather groggy, and not be- | dent ought to attend during the ensuing month. 
= eiphes. well to maintain his equilibrium, he 7. Desiderata, i. e. topics or particular ' points of 
ee ern et Ul te reagan ates ee a 

; ; quire to be investigated. 8. Queries, and Ans 
patiently for some time, and not observing any wers to Queries. 9. Retrospective Criticism.— 
disposition in its rider to get up or proceed fur- 19, Obituary and Biography. 11. Catalogue of 
ther, he took him by the collar and shook him.— Books in the different Departments of Natural 
This had little or no effect, for the farmer only History. 12. Notices of Works in the Press, or 
gave a grumble of dissatisfaction at having his re- jn preparation. 
nose disturbed. The horse was not to be put of? The first number, among other subjects, con- 
with any such evasion, and so applied bis mouth tains articles en ie Birds of America; on the 
to one of his coat laps, and after several attempts Natural History of Plant«; 0» the Principal For- 
in this wav to raise him upon his feet, the coat est Trees of Europe, « as Elements of 
lan gave way. Three individuals, who witnessed Landscape ; the state of Natural History in North 
this extraordinary proceeding, then came un, and America, &c. : 
assiste? him in mounting his charger, putting the We live made arrangements for receiving 
one coat tail into the pocket of the other, and so | these works from London, and shall enrich the 
he safelv reached his home. ‘This horse is de- ‘columns of the New England Farmer with ex- 
servedly a favorite of his master, and has, we un- | tracts from such articles as will interest American 
derstand, occasionally heen eneaged in gambols | readers. 
with him likeea dog.— Tyne Mercury. - 

———— _— AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. Among other agricultural works recently pub- 

Mr Loupon, the indefatigable compiler of the lished in London, we notice the following :—A 
well known Eneyelonedias of Agriculture and | Treatise on the Cultivation of Mangel Wurzel, 
Gardening, an? the Editor of the Gardener's! with Observations on the Utility of Steaming 
Magazine, e periodical work in London, conduet- | Food for Cattle ; by George Bridges ; 8vo. 3s. sd. 
ed with distinguished ability, has lately undertak- | ‘Transactions of the Botanical and Horticultural 
en another journal, called The Magazine of Natu-| Society of the counties of Durham, Northumber- 
ral Historv, and Journal of Zoology, Botany, Min-| land, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Vol. L.; Part 1. 
eralogy, Geology and Meteorology. Tn 8vo. (to | 2s, 6d. sd. An Introduction to Entomology, or 
he continued every two months, alternately with | Elements of the Natural History of Inseets ; by 
the Gardener’s Magazine) price 3s. 6d. The dif-! Williain Kirby, and William Spence, Esq. F.L.S. 
ferent departments edited by gentlemen eminent Botanical Arrangement of British Plants; by W. 
ineach. The drawings of Botany and Concholo- Withering, Esq. LL.D. F.1.S. &e. The English 
gv, by Sowerby ;—of Animals, by Harvey :—of Flora; by Sir James E. Smith, M.D. F.R.S. Pres- 
Trees, by Strutt ;—and the Engravings on Wood ident of the Linnean Society, &c. &e.; in 4 vols. 
by Branston. 'Svo. “Sylva Florifera,” the « Shrubbery ;” con- 

The objects of this work are—To record every taining an Historicul and Botanical Account of 
new fact-belonging to the subject ; to render every the Flowering Shrubs and Trees which now or- 
part of the subject interesting to the amateur and nament the Shrubbery, the Park, and Rural 
general reader ; to lead on the reader by degrees Scenes in general ; by ‘Henry Philips, F.H.S. au- 
from the more elementary details to higher views thor of the History of Fruits known in Great 
and discussions; and to translate the technical. Britain, and the History of Cultivated Vegetables. 
terms, and Latin or Greek words used in Natural |2 yols. Svo. Conversations on Botany, with 
History, as they ocenr, and to give the derivation |' Twenty-one Engravings. Conversations on Min- 
and accentuation of all systematic names. ‘The ‘eralogy, with Plates. — 
arrangement will be as follows :— _ —— 

I. Zoology—1. Original Communications. 2.| .Malaria.—The sickness which now prevails on 
Reviews. 3. Collectanea, i.e. short Notices col- Long Island, and which suddenly attacks whole 
lected from various sources ; Abstracts or Abride- | families, is considered by some to be the.malaria, 
ments of the most interesting papers in Foreign |so well known in Europe, and which arises from 
Journals, &e. : heat, moisture, and the decay of vegetation. Its 

If. Botany. The same. 'effects in some-places have been dreadful indeed, 

TNE. Mineralogy. The same. ‘and we tru:t will call forth the investig: tion of 

IV. Geoloey. The same. ‘gentlemen of medical talent.—Z. I. Star. 
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thrown away; if of females, males must be allot- 
ted to them, which have already been in a state 
of union. Great care must be taken, when the 

Cocoous kept in a temperature of 66° begin to|couples are separated, not to injure the males. 
be hatched after fifteen days ; those kept in a heat!The male ought not to remain united more 
between 71° aud 73°, begin to come forth after|than six hours; after the lapse of that time, 
eleven or twelve days. The room in which the|take the moths by the wings and body, and 
moths are produced should be dark, or at least| separate them gently. All the males which are 
there should be only sufficient light to distinguish, no longer in union, must be placed upon a 
objects. This is an important rule, and must be | frame; the most vigorous afterwards selected, 
earefully attended to. The moths do not come and united with those females which have not 
forth in great numbers the first or the second | yet had a mate. Other vigorous males must 
day, but are chiefly hatched on the fourth, fifth,/be preserved in a separate box, and kept in 
sixth and seventh days, according to the degree carkness. When there is a want of males, let 
of heat in which the cocoons have been kept.— (them remaiu united to the female the first time 
The hours when the moths burst the cocoons in lonly five hours, instead of six; the females are 
the greatest numbers, are the three and four hours not injured by waiting for the male even many 
after sunrise, if the temperature is from 64° to|hours; the only loss sustained, is that of some 
66°. The male moths, the very moment they }eggs, which are not impregnated. Before sepa- 
come out, go eagerly in quest of the female; rating the two sexes, prepare, in a cool, dry, airy 


SILK. 
Hatching of the Moths, and their preservation. 
Continued from page 68. 


when they are united, they must be placed on 
frames covered with linen, and made in such a 
manner as to allow the linen to be changed when 
soiled. Much care must be taken in raising the 
united moths; they must be held by the wings in 
order not to separate them. When one small ta- 
ble is filled with moths in a state of union, they 
are to be carried into a small room, sufticiently 
airy and fresh, and which can be made very dark. 
Having employed the first hours of the day in se- 
fecting and carrying the united moths, the males 


chamber, the linen on which the moth is to de- 
posit its eggs. 

| Six hours, as just said, is the usual time for the 
|moths to remain united, for in that time the eggs 
of the female will be fully impregnated. It is al- 
so the general practice not to use the male for an- 
jother female ; but Mr. Delonchamps* assures us, 
that in the event of having more female than 
male moths, the latter may be again used to prof- 
it. In the year 1824, he raised many worms 
‘from eggs, the produce of a sixth coupling, which 





and females which are found separate on the ta-| were fully equal to those produced from eggs at 
bles, are to be brought into contact, put on frames ,the first; the union continued never less than 
and carried into the dark room. It is easy to as-|from twenty to twenty-four hours ; the male after 
certain if there are more females than males. The |a sixth union appeared as lively and brisk as at 
body of the female is nearly double the size of first, but he had no more females. The eggs 
that of the male ; besides, the male which is sin-'from even a thirteenth union of the same male 


gle, beats about its wings at the least approach of | with different females, had all the characters of 


light ; the hour must be noted at which the tables | those of the best quality. In these cases, the dis- 
containing the united moths are placed in the |union of the pair was, moreover, never spontane- 
dark room. ‘ous, but always required to be effected by the 
If, after this operation is over, there still renrain lamesin 
some moths of each sex, they are to be placed in | The following is the manner in which the cloth 
@ small box with a perforated cover, until the mo- | must be arranged : 
ment favorable for their union arrives. From) At the bottom of a tressel or frame, which 
time to time, they must be looked at, to see if| must be proportioned to the number of moths, 
they separate, in order that they may be brought place horizontally, on each side of the length, 
anew into contact. two boards, so arranged that one of their sides 
When any thing is to be done in the dark may be nailed to the tressel, about five inches and 
chamber, as little light as possible must be admit-'a half high above the ground, and that the other 
ted ; only sufficient to distinguish objects. The side of the board shall be a little higher, and pro- 
more light there is, the more the moths are dis-)jeet outwards. Upon the tressel lay a cloth, so 
turbed and troubled in their operations, as light is| that it may hang equally on each side. The ends 
too stimulating for them. ‘The boxes are very con- of the cloth must cover the boards below ; the 
venient to keep quiet the males which remain, more perpendicular the lateral parts of the tressel 
and thus prevent the Ane powder adhering to | are, the less soiled will be the cleth by the evacu- 
their wings from flying about, and the destruction ation of the liquid from the moths. The moths 
of their wings, and consequently their vital pow- which have been united six hours are then to be 
er. The cocoons must be removed as fast as they . gently separated, the females placed on the frame, 
are pierced by the moth, for being moist, they and carried to the tresse) and placed on the cloth, 
communicate their humidity to those which are one over another, beginning at the top and going 
still entire. The paper, also, on the trays, when! downwards. Note the time at which the moths 
-viled, is to be removed, and fresh supplied.— are placed on the cloth, and keep those which are 
Constant attention is required during the whole | placed afterwards separate, to avoid confusion.— 
day, as there is a succession in the process of The females that have had a virgin mate must be 


hatching, and union of the moths, which occa- treated in the same manner as those which have | 


sionally vary in relative proportion to one an- been united with one that had been coupled pre- 
other. Instead of a trame, paper may be used yiously five hours, The females should be left 
for the purpose of receiving the eggs. A few on the cloth 26 or 40 hours, without being touch- 
good cocoons will not produce a moth, owing ed; at this time, if it be observed that the linen 
to their hardness, which. prevents the moth from has not been well stocked with eggs, other fe- 
making a hole by which to come forth. 





If there be an excess of males, they must be’ * + Sur I’Histoire des Muriers et des Vers a Svie. p. 62. 
at i ee Paris, 1¢24. 


;males must be placed upon it, in order that the 
|eggs may be equally distributed. When the.heat 
of the room is 77° or 79°, or when at 63° or 659, 
the eggs will be yellow, that is, unimpregnated ; 
or of a reddish color, that is, imperfectly impreg- 
nated, and will not produce worms: the temper- 
ature of the room must therefore be kept between 
these extremes. Sometimes a female moth will 
escape from its mate before impregnation, and pro- 
duce many useless eggs. -- T'o be continued. 





HEMP. 

The following letter to a gentleman im this 
town, on the subject of harvesting hemp for seed 
or lint, is well entitled to the particular attention 
of hemp growers in this section, where but little 
practical knowledge exists as to the culture of 
this important article. ‘The value of Mr. Hines’ 
remarks will be obvious to every experienced 
farmer, and when he perceives the ease with 
which hemp is cultivated, and looks to the exten- 
sive home market secured to it by the tariff, he 
can no longer hesitate as to the policy of turning 
his attention to the production of an article for 
which there must always be a high demand. 

Burlington, Vt. Free Press. 

“ There is no invariable rule as to the time of 
eutting hemp planted for seed, by the general 
complexion of either the male or female ; but 
particular care must be had to the color of the 
seed, when the hull that encloses it is taken off.— 
The seed should be generally changed to a grey 
or brownish cast. If two thirds of the sced wear 
that appearance, the sooner you cut the better.— 
It should be bound in small bundles immediately 
jafter cutting, and set up in small stacks—frons 
_four to six bundles in a stack—binding in all the 
| branches, by putting three bands round the same 
inear the top of the shocks or stacks. It may 
j Stand in this situation until dry enough to thresh, 
| —say from five to ten days, as the weather may 
‘be for drying. 
| “The seed may be threshed in the field on 
sheets made of strong cloth, or on a floor. Great 
‘care should be used in moving the hemp to the 
‘place of threshing. If threshed in the field, it 





; should be moved on a cloth attached to two poles, 


‘like hay poles, to save the loose seed. If removy- 
|ed to a barn, it should be done on a cart or wag- 
on, with a cloth or tight box. 

* We clean with.a common fanning mill, taking 
care to give the proper speed, and to guage every 
part to suit the weight of the seed. 

“ After the seed is cleaned and put into bins or 
casks, it will be well to shovel it over, to prevent 
itfrom heating. I am quite sure that seed kept 
from heating, and from wet, will be good as long 
as three years, if kept cool in the summer. 

“If your hemp is sown broadeast, and you de- 
sign to save the seed, cut it when about half the 
seeds have begun to change their color, and pro- 
ceed as above directed—only you will thresh in 
‘four fair days, without breaking the bundles, and 
put the hemp under cover to completely cure,— 
and when thoroughly cured, you may thresh 
again, breaking the bands as other grain. 

“Mr. Lewis Buffet, of Scaghticcke, the last 
year, sowed five bushels of seed on two and a 
half acres of land. He cut his hemp with a cra- 
dle, and practised as here directed. He saved six 
ty-six bushels of seed, of a good quality ; and his 
‘share of the hemp sold for seventy-two dollars, 
‘ 
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after paying for the dressing in hemp.—Total val- ture and irregular cutting takes place; in others! feet or 9 feet length of row, 6 feet high aed 
they are suffered to grow till beauty and utility 


ue of the lint, one hundred and eight dollars.— 
Such hemp, when broken in an unrotted state, 
and subjected to a water process after breaking, 
and properly cleaned, will equal the best Russian 
hemp. 

“ We use the common corn cutter for cutting 
planted hemp; but use it carefully, s0 as not to 
jar off the see 

“In all casesSwhere you wish to save the lint, 
you will be careful to put the stem under cover 
as soon as you can, to prevent it from being stain- 
ed by the weather. 

« N, B.—Use the common flail for threshing. 

“JT am, in great haste, your obedient servant, 

“JOSEPH HINES. 

« Stilheater, M. Y. Aug. 21. 1328.” 


From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 


On the Holly and the Hazel, as Underwood. 
By Mr. James Frazer. 


"Phat holly and hazel, independently of their 
uses, are the principal constituents in the filling 
up of sylvan scenery, few, I presume, will deny ; 
some hints, therefore, relative to the treatment of’ 
these shrubs, both in an ornamental! and useful! 
point of view, may perhaps not be unacceptable | 
to some of your numerous readers, ! 

Although there are many extensive places, 
where the woods, &c.do not come under the 
gardener’s superintendence, yet every gardener, 
ought to be conversant in these matters. [am ' 
sorry to say, however, that in the greater part of | 
the plantations I have visited throughout this 
country (Ireland), these useful and ornameutal | 
shrubs, in commen with the other trees, are | 
shamefully neglected by all parties concerned in | 
their management. 

The holly, as a shrub, is unequalled, whether | 
we consider its stature and mode of growth, or) 
its variety, color, and permanency of foliage. It) 
is found in its natural state in various soils and) 
situations: but it appears to flourish most in a) 
loamy soil, inclinmg to peat, as may be seen in) 
the vast wacts of natural wood in these countries. | 
The whip-makers, as I have found, give a decid- 
ed preference, for whip-handles, to the holly’ 
grown cn upland ; not only on account of its be-| 
ing tougher, but, by reason of its slower growth, | 
the branches are more closely set, which saves} 
them considerable trouble in forming artificial , 
knots. ‘The turners adapt the holly grown in va-_ 
rious situations to different purposes, according to 
the density of the timber. Tie hazel luxuriates 
most in deep upland ; and although it is to be! 
met with in the rocky glen, on the mountain side, | 
and in the bosom of the forest, yet, in a profitable 


point of view, a strong and dry loam will be | 


found ihe most advantageous. There are few | 
plants more accommodating, none more simply | 
heauriful; and it is an indispensable appendage | 
in representing the truly picturesque seenery ef. 
our country. The coopers also prefer, for hoops*, | 
hazels of upland growth, as the whip-makers do | 
the holly for handles, but for different reasons, as. 
quirkuess of growth and thinness of branches are, , 
with the cooper, principal accommodations. 

With regard to the hazel copses in this country, 
I have met with very few under what I conceive ; 
proper management. In many of them prema-! 








*{u Ireland, hazel poles, from four to eight years’ growib, 


are in great demand for hoops for butter fii kis. 


are sacrificed, aud the standarti trees of the wood 
much injured. When cut over, every shoot 
which springs up is suffered to remain on the 
stools till the next period of cutting, unless, in- 
deed, when near a market town, a few young 
shoots are cut and sold for basket rods, &c.— 
When beauty and cover for game form the sole 
object, with regard both to holly and hazel, the 
principal matter to attend to is to keep the bushes 
of a moderate height, and to lop off any strag- 
gling branches which have a tendency to produce 


nakedness at bottom. When profit only is con- | 
‘sidered, a different course isto be pursued. In) 


| propose driving it 18 inches into the ground, that 
it may be so firmly fixed as not to be moved by 
ithe wind. If any trouble arises in making the 
sticks fast in the stake, it is very easily remedied 
i by driving a small wedge in to secure them. The 
sticks I used are elm, but hazel or any other 
which is spreading, with small twigs or spray, will 
do equally well. 

[have sent you a sketch of one of these pea- 
sticks, which may perhaps be a better guide to 
pany of your readers who are inclined to try. them, 
than my explanation alone. 
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young copses, the chief thing is to invigorate the | 


/ roots, and to suffer no more shoots than are abso- 
lutely necessary, to remain in the stools till they | 
have acquired sufficient strength. After cutting 


over, should the stecls push strongly, the superflu- 
ous shoots ought to be occasionally displaced, 
leaving only what the stools can fully support ; 
and those intended to remain for hoops and poles 
may be much forwarded by rubbing off all unne- 
eessary budsas they appear. This work I have 
readily performed with children. When profit 
and ornament are jointly considered, which is 
uniformly the case in demesnes, &c. the copses in 


the interior of the weod or plontation, if of any 


extent, may be treated in the nanner suggested 
for profit, and those along the margins, by the 
sides of the roads, walks, &«. managed as hinted 
at for game covers and beauty. 


Notice of a Mode of procuring Sticks for training 
Knights Marrow Pea.—By Surrouctensts. 
The difficulty and expense in procuring sticks 

for Knight’s Gigantic or Tall Marrow Pea, have 


prevented many persons from growing that ex-) 


cellent vegetable. Having this year experienced 
some trouble in accomplishing this object, I turn- 


ed my attention to some plan by which the use of 


long sticks might be superseded, and have just 


tried one, which appears calculated to answer ev- | 


ery purpose, Although it will be attended with 
some little expense at first, I have no doubt it will 
eventually prove cheaper to a regular grower 
than any other. 
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I have provided an upright stake ar stoudard of 
vak, 3 in. by 14 in., about 7§ ft. long. Moles are 
bored. through this with a half-inch auger, about 
3 inehes distant. Having precured some good 


‘branching pea-sticks, from 3 feet to 5 feet long, | 
‘begin on one side at bottom, and place them in 


the holes, in sueh a way as to make them toucl: 
aud forma complete fan. I then fill the other 


‘side in the same manner. My oak standard, | U4 
‘when complete, shows sufficient pea-siicks for 8! 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, SEPT. 26, 1828. 


| GARDENER’S WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Hve and thin your growing crops of spinach. 
Earth up celery as it advances in growth, but be 
careful to avoid covering the hearts of the plants. 
This work should be done ina dry day. See 
that you do not bruise ner injure the stalks ; for 
if they ave crushed or wounded they will be sub- 
ject to rot. Towards the latter end of the month 
you may transplant all kinds of hardy perennial, 
aromatic, and medicinal herbs, which will thus 
become rooted betore winter. This work should 
if possible, be done in moist weather. Pull and 
preserve your ripe onions, and sow more to stand 
over winter., Protect grapes and other fruit 
)against wasps. “This may be done by hanging up 
|phials of honied cr sugared water near the fruit 
‘you wish to defend. Thoroughly clean from 
weeds all the seed beds and nurseri¢s of trees. 


HORSES. 

Great numbers of horses have died within a 
few weeks, in the neighboring parts of Long Isl- 
and, of the diecase known by the name of “ blind 
steggers.” Opinions of practical farriers so far as 
‘we have heard, are various with regard to the 
exnuse. Many horses, ax we heve been informed, 
}whiek had been sent from stables in the city, for 

the beneiit of the air and pastures, have fallen 
) Vietims to this diserder. 

The Old Colony Memorial, published at Plym- 
outh, Mass. mentions that the same disease is very 
| prevalent ia that vieinity, and gives the following 
;remedy, frou Mason’s Farriery. 

Bleed in the neck three times a week. Take 
jan ounce ef assafeetida, one tea spoonful of salt 
‘petre, mix them and gwe them as a drink three 

times a woek in the morning. Give an injection 
of meal, water, molasses and lard. Rub him well 
und exercise him moderately. A mash may be 
‘given him of bran, sulphur, sali petre, sassafras 
‘tea and assafeetida; but give no drink for six 
‘hours. If all this answers no purpose after a few 
days, then take twenty-five grains of calomel, two 
drachms of opium, one drachm of powdered fen- 
jnel seed, mixed with some syrup into a ball, and 
' give it in the morning for three or four days. 

| Jtis said that the following treatMent, after re- 
leva trials has proved effectual. 
| Take juice of garlic six spoonsful, and pour it 
down the horse’s throat by means of a horn or 
‘bottle or give it asa drerich. If after two or 
three hours there is no relief, then repeat it. Th: 


|jnice of the leek or onion, given in a greater quan- 
{ 


vy, will produce nearly the same effect. 
It is pretty well ascertained that horses confin- 
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ed in stables, seldom, if ever, have the staggers.|on the whole, been good ; and crops there are re- | 
Therefore “it would be advisable for every per-| ported to be abundant, more especially potatos. 
son, whose situation will admit of it, to confine |The state of the weather has not of late differed 
their horses, particularly at night, during the spring in France from what it has been in this country. 


{ 


der that they may taste and decide for themselves, 
the character of its fruit.-—-Ep. N. E. Farmer. 


An acceptable present.—We had the pleasure of 
receiving this morning, (says the N. York States- 








and fall months.”"—.M. Y. Daily Advertiser. Rains have been abundant in almost all its Prov- 

ae inces. Nevertheless, the price of wheat had fal- 
len in some markets, and that of bread underwent 
a decline in proportion. From all parts of France 


' 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
writ i 
ELDER-BERRY SYRUP. 

Mr. Fessexven—I was pleased to see an arti- 
cle in your paper of the 19th inst. calling the at- 
tention of your readers to a more frequent use of 
Elder-berry. It is a litte singular that the Syrup 
of Elder-berry bas wot been used to a greater ex- 
tent, when a family can have so valuable, and at 
the same time so innocent a medicine, always at 
hand, which might often save the call of a physi- 
cian. Ihave been in the habit of making the 
syrup of elder-berries for the last seven or eight | 
years, and have never found the least difficulty in 
keeping it. Accompanying this, you have a sam- ' 
ple of some made about three years since ; which | 
looks as well as when first made. 

The tollowing is the recipe for making syrup : 
Take of the juice of elder-berry one quart; boil | 
to one pint ; strain, and add two pounds double | 
refined sugar ; again place it over the fire ; so soon | 


as it shall have boiled, remove it from the fire ; account of their proceedings for this day’s paper ;| 


it is stated that the harvest has not suffered the 


damage which had been appre’ ended from the 
bad weather; the farmers, however, are repre- 
sented as anxious for a suspension of the rain. 
Some fears being entertained respecting the har- 
vest in the neighborhood of Paris, the metropoli- 
tan Archbishop had ordered that prayers should 
be offered up in all his parishes for the cessation 
of the rain.” 


CATTLE SHOWS AND AGRICULTURAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 

At Worcester on the 8th day of October. Ad- 
dress by Wa. Hastines, Esq. of Mendon. 

The old Agricultural Society of Berkshire, will 
exhibit on the Ist and 2nd days of Oct. Plough- 
ing-match, Ist day, Address 2nd day. 

The Essex Agricultural Society, (at Newbury,) 
yesterday.— We have not been able to obtain an 


man) from Mr. Parmentier’s beautiful garden, near 
Brooklyn, clusters of grapes of four different kinds, 
namely :—the Imperial Tokay, of Hungary—the 
Violet Muscat—the Black Murnier, and the Gold- 
en Chasselas. We are glad to that Mr. Par- 
mentier has succeeded in produting, to perfection, 
these rare varieties. The flavor of the {ruit is 
delicious. It is hoped public patronage will ade- 
quately reward the exertions of the proprietor of 
this garden, which has been made the repository 
and nursery of so many rare productions. 

| The Castine American states, that Samuel Up- 
‘ton, Esq. of that town, bas a bull calf, seven 
months old, measuring from the horns to the tail 
six feet, and five feet girth. His weight is sup- 
posed to be more than six hundred. Mr. Otis 
Little, Jr. in the same town, has a cluster of cu- 
cumbers, five in number, united at the stem end, 
and of good size. [Mr. Little procured his seed 
at the New England Farmer office. It is called 
'the Green Cluster Cucumber, an early and _pro- 
| ductive sort.] 





and when cold, bottle it for use, taking care to | but we learn that appearances give promise of a| -INTEMPERANCE f 





bave it well corked. Should they neglect to put} good exhibition. 
in the above quantity of sugar, there will be dan- 
ger of its becoming mouldy. As a gentle purga-|the 15th of October. 
tive, this syrup is an excellent medicine, of very The Hillsborough Agricultural Society, at Am- 
pleasent taste ; and is particularly serviceable for | herst, N. H. yesterday. Address by Rev. Wi1- 
¢hildren who are difficult about taking medicine. | 414™ Braprorp. 
The dose for an adult is a wine glass full. Middlesex Society of Husbandry and Manufac- 
nine esastia laste apatite sie tures, 8th of October. Address by Rev. Bennarp 
FRUIT LADDER. Warrman, of Waltham. A list of all the Com- 
A gentleman, who is friendly to the objects of mittees, and the Premiums may be seen at the 
our paper, has been so obliging as to communi- | Farmer office. 
cate to us, verbally, the following dowecription of a » sR oe - 
ladder for gathering fruit, pruning trees, &c. WINSHIP’S NURSERY. 
which he says is much used in some parts of) We commend to our readers in the country, 
Maine: | and to those in town, if they have a patch of earth 
It consists of two upright posts, from 7 to 10 fon which to raise a tree or a shrub, the Nursery 
feet long, (more or less, at the option of the con- of the Messrs. Winships in Brighton, a catalogue 
structor,) inclining towards each other, about 4 ©f which has recently been published. It oon- 
feet apart at the bottom, and 1 foot at the top.— t#ins about four hundred different fruit trees, or- 
The rounds of the ladder pass through these | amenta! and flowering shrubs, herbaceous plants, 
posts, and are about a foot apart. They are made and bulbous roots. The proprietors state that, in 
somewhat larger in the middle than at the places addition to the plants and shrubs enumerated in 
where they are inserted into the posts, to give the this catalogue, they have a further collection of 
greater strength to the machine. A third post is 09¢ hundred and forty of the most splendid and 
added to these, through which the top round of choice kinds, recently selected from the N. York 
the ladder passes, permitting the post last men-| nd Philadelphia nurseries, calculated to please 
tioned to turn thereon, so that its lower end may | the taste and fancy of connoisseurs, few if any of 
be set at a greater or less distance from the other | which have been cultivated in this vicinity. Vis- 
two posts, or rather from a straight line drawn ‘ters, at all times, have free access to the gardens, 
between them, This ladder may be made light which are situated about four miles from Boston, 
and portable, and possesses the advantage of sup- °" the Mill Dam road to Watertown—a pleasant 
porting itself without leaning on any other object. !If hour's ride from the city.— Boston Courier. 








HARVEST IN ENGLAND, | 


Many English papers are complaining of the ' The fine taste of the Proprietors, their assiduous 
weather, thé prospects or actual state of the har- 


|exertions in collecting every indigenous plant for 

vest. But the London W .§ 18, | ae ot 
idon World, of Aug. 20th says, | ornament, and establishing an extensive nursery 
“all accounts coneur in asserting that the . 


corn | of y: : ; 
. , : ‘of valuable fruit trees, are worthy the patronage 
has suffered, comparatively with the anticipation, | of the public , , . : 


very little ; and geuerally, there is an average pro-| The Messrs Winsutps have promised to send 
ry, ‘ SSIs b s s s 
ce. 1¢ great loss bas bee » hay; i . “ hy 
du Phe great loss bas been in the hay; which |to the Farmer office, next week, for public inspec- 


owe mteneopeae 4 in low lands, has been tion, specimens of all their grapes ; particularly 
‘ar »y fio ‘ a: ya GIR ne 
either carried off by fioods, or rotted by long con ‘the Isabella, as there is some difference of opinion 


tinued invisture.. In Ireland the weather has, up- ‘among horticulturists respecting its merits, in or- 


(7 We are happy to see the attention of the 


The Mass Agricultural Society, at Brighton, onl 


public called to the Messrs Winsures’ Nursery. | 


The subject of intemperance has engaged 
the attention of the Agricultural Society of 
Hamilton county, Ohio; and at their request, 
Dr. Daniel Drake, an eminent physician and 
writer, recently delivered a discourse on the 
desolating effects of intemperate drinking, and on 
the means of staying this spreading pestilence.— 
He recommends, among other things, that the use 
of ardent spirits in families be discontinued, that 
the absurd custom of offering them to visiters be 
renounced, that farmers and others should agree 
not to distribute liquor among those they employ, 
that the practice of drinking ardent spirits at all 
public meetings should be denounced and abolish- 
ed,and that drinking establishments be suppressed. 

Dr. Drake says, a too favorable opinion of tea 
and coffee, as substitutes for ardent spirits, could 

hardly be expressed. He admits that these infu- 
| sions sometimes occasion injuries in females and 
‘sedentary young men, “ but drunkenness is not of 
the number.” He adds: “That their daily use, 
‘particularly the use of tea, contributes to the pre- 
vention of intemperance, there cannot be a doubt. 
I have not often seen a tea drinker become a 
drunkard ; and quite as seldom known a man re- 
main temperate who preferred an evening draught 
of spirit and water to that delightful beverage.— 
Of every known stimulus, tea seems, indeed, to 
raise in our faculties and feelings the pleasant- 
est animation.” Other substitutes mentioned by 
| Dr. D. are cider, table and family beer, lemon- 
‘ade, &e. 

| Of cordials,” says Dr. D. “I cannot speak 
in terms of commendation. They abound in aj- 
cohol, rather mixed than chemically combined 
with other ingredients ; and while the latter en- 
jtice us into excessive drinking, the former pro- 
\duces almost every mischief that can flow from 
‘ardent spirits.” 

“ Boys should not be placed as_ students, 
apprentices, or clerks, with intemperate men.— 
This restriction is called for, not less by a re- 
gard to the interest of the boy, than the refor- 
‘mation of the intemperate.” 
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Uur object has been to collect from every accessible source | SUBSCRIPTION. 


such information as we hope will be found to be of the greatest | For ype 5 Grape = Roots from France, ut a moderate 
=< tht ; | price, and encouraging the introduction of that culture into thr 
utility to the greatest number of those whose use an agricultural) “Grind gy — 


Almanack is more particularly calcalated. But, although this} Mr Alphonse Loubat, havin considerably enlarged his Vine- 
lide Tablet of Time is specially intended for the benefit of those | zor - Long Island, where he now has, in ‘ull cultivation, 
~ j . : oh ot : be ago" thirty-five acres of ground, containing 72,000 Grape Vine 
: vil , . g 72; rape Vine 
Economical bread.—Only the course, flake bran ay a 7 actually and actively engaged in the parents of Hus | Roots ; having also the peculiar advantage of being enabled to 

| bandry, yet it may, perhaps, prove in some degree interesting | procure the best specimens of roots from his father’s extensive 


; of this take five | : ecm pe ya 
to be removed from the flour; of | to other classes in the community. Agriculture is that all in | Vineyards and nurseries, in the districts of Bordelais, Clerac 
}and Buzet, departments of Gironde and Lot and Garonne, in 


— and boil it in ec — a — gal- all, without which every thing valuable would soon cease to be. | Fo (45° N. Lat.) ar Giend , 
Oo ys 1en perfectly smooth you + : “a ; seit , _4N. Lait.) proposes to the numerous triends to the 
ns of water ; *%... bap I y f - Though all mankind are not cultivators, yet all civilized bu- | cultivation of the rape vine inthe United States, a subserip- 
may bave three ons and three quarts of brat- man beings are consumers of the products of cultivation, and | tion wil, be ples. the first of August, 1828, 


water clear, With this knead fifty-six pounds of ' have therefore a direct and paramount interest in the art,to \ Mr A. L. wiil engage to furmsh subseribers with the Grape 
| Vine Reots, before the first of March next, aud torward them 


flour, adding salt and yeast in the same way, and vi this little Gheterine is devoted. . {free of expense, to the different cities where subscription lists 
in the same proportion as for other bread. When The New England Farmer’s Almanack for 1829, it is thought | shall have been opened. ‘he roots will be three years old, and 
ready to bake, divide it into loaves and bake them Will be found to be considerably improved on that of tie pre | Will produce considerable ivunt the second year from the time oi 
| ceding year; and is enlarged by the addition of eight pages. | om being plauted. ‘They will be caretully classed and packed 

1 ee racers ; apt a ty > in boxes, with some of the original soil in whieh they have been 

—_———$—$—— t contains, besides the usua astronomice! artic ae an me } raised, which will greatly facilitate the thriving of the roots, 

Slap-jacks.— Mix one pint of Indian meal and nack, a complete Calendar of the Courts for each State in New | when transplanted. 

four spoonfuls of flour into one quart of new milk; England, including the Probate Courts for Massachusetts, sun’s | Orders will be punctually attended to: the subseribers desig- 


; 2 Rat . '? , a an | Rating the quantities and spectes of the grape vine roots they 
add four eggs and a little salt. Bake on a griddle declination, a table of Roads and distances from Boston, and | wich to have. They will engage to pay for 1000 roots or more, 
as buck-wheat cakes, aud serve hot, with fresh 




















“ Capitalists, and master workmen of every 
kind should refuse to employ as operatives or 
journeymen, all who are given to drunkenness.” 

Hampshire Gazette. 














two hours and a half. 


eighteen pages of Agricultural and Miscellaneous Articles, on at the rate of 12 1-2 cents for each root; for less than 1000, at 
b , the following subjects: On the Importance of a Good Garden = rate of 15 cents; aad 25 cents per root for less than 50.— 
{ : 2 * : IR 7 ? s t ie be “ i »rate of & ents 
utter. |—Hims to: Mechanies—a Plough-leaner, with a drawing — | Rootuly two yous oll sal be pa frat the tae of 9 cent 
ase a . on the Culture of the Yellow Locust Tree—on Woi king Bulls— | 18 cents for Jess than 50 roots.—-Payment ty be made on deliv 
. Influence of the a on Hoe an ee a on Working Cows—on Purifying Cellars, Apartments, grc—on €Ty of the roots.—Letters not received unless post pai. 
yression very general amo > — . . . | Subscription lists are © at New York, with / se Lou- 
impression very general among. gardeners, that Eirpaing Cock-roaches—on Preserving Smoked Ment—o| , i” "Tption lntsare pen at New York, wit Alphonse Lou 
r, > ac , streei— » ’ “ae “he * nent é * 
the lignt of the moon has an injurious effect on proteet Young Plants from Worms—Cheap Machine for rais- N'Michael —Phsladelohe ¥ is iadaiene Orde 
“Rig he nae ae 4 chael—Philadelpia, Van Amringe— Baltimore, Willard 
plants, especially in the months of April and ing Water, with a drawing—on the Coastruction of Gates, by Rhoads - Washington Cty, Wm. Paire.—Richmond, Daven- 
May. M. Arago has shown this notion to be er- Col. Pickering, with a drawing—on Elder—on Mears’ spring ~— ag & . ——— eC) epi | sed 
; . 5 : . ; ‘ . . Irleans Foster utton—Charieston, (8. C.) J. & J. Sireet 
roneous, but accounts for its general prevalence Fastening for Horses, with a drawing—Machine tor Cutting & Co. Mr A. Loubat’s book on the Culture of the Grape Vine- 
in a very natural way. “leg Annuaire du Bureau Grain, with « drawing—an elaborate article on the Canker and on the Making of Wine, may be found at the principal book, 
des Long.” 1827.) He has demonstrated that, Worm--Hints on Fattening Swine-—Directions for Gathering seliers of the United States ; and his ageuts will turnist them 


though there can be no reason to suppose that 44 Preserving Herbs, both for medical and culinary parpose* ee 
the light of the moon has any direct influence on , —°" Lucerne—on Millet—on the Culture of Sweet Potatos in | = 





























. . ° I~ oo 5s & wa > . - . ’ TR” F a if An Ad 
vegetation, it must follow from the well establish-  %°™ oe NT ne - en 9 Gis nik thin PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. __ 
ed principles; which govern the circulation of) ; a ay Sea ene Cae ee oe ee ey sitiie ta seers jraom | + 

C 3 ; | terms. 4ES, best, - - - - jt | 200i § 
heat, that during clear moonlight nights plants are - a | ASHES, pots first sort, - - - | ton. | 1105 00 
more liable to be nipped by cold, and turned | Splendid Bulbous Roots. - ne vee, firstsort,-  - = | +; pos 05) 105 oe 
brow rous = , Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. | PPA, white, - : - |bushel. 50 
pele” ss (whence the name of lune mo, gven by 52 Nerth Market Sireet, direct from Van Eeden & Co. Hariem, BELP, wess, scarce -  » + jbarrel.’ 10 50 10 78 
the French to the moon which, beginning in A-  }olland, a large assortment of Kulbous Flower Roots, ned Cargs, Ne. 1, ede ee : 75 
ril, becomes full either at the end of that month ing the finest varieves of ), Ew unaoke | .. “lead 
P 4 May,) th when th igl dark 1 YACINTHS--(double and single,} dark blue, porcelain | BUTTER, uspected, Mo. 1, new, - |pound., 2 14 
oa: y> = = ° mig ats are ark an biue, red aud rosy coloured, pure white, white with yellow eye, CHEESE, new milk, — - ° ro + 6 & 
cloudy. He refers to the investigations of our white with rosy eye, and yellow with various eyes; trom 25 cts. | . Skimmed milk, - - | «“ 3 3 
“: to $1 00 each FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - ‘barrel. 6 75; 7 00 
own countryman, Dr. Wells, on Dew, for the proof “, ULIPS—<plendid varlegured, ved, y@lew, snd mined, 12 ~~. eee 
5 ° air, 5 yin ’ | } * ; 
of the fact, that exposed bodies may frequently cs, each, 1.00 sr dozen. se ee : _ Rye,best,- - - - |] “ | 262! sep 
have their temperatures reduced six, seven, and CROWN IMPERIALS—assorted, of the most splendid col- GRAIN, Corn, - - = + jbushel' = SR) 54 
ey b . ours, and showy flowers, large roots, 38 cts. each. Rye, - - - - ~ 45 5e 
even ten degrees elow that of the surrounding JONQUILLES—sweet scented, finest roots, 19 cis. each. Barley, - . - - way 60! 710 
atmosphere by the effect of radiation alone; but POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS—fragrant, whue with yel- Onis, & Anee! (EY @ a la ie | 
that when the heavens are obscured, radiation to low cups, and yellow with double white cups, extra sized veots, poly LARD, first sort, new, ° pound ' i] 
" 4 , 38 ets. each. UME, - - +s - se = | Cask, 5, = 
such an extent does not take place. He then ob- — ) jUBLE NARCISSUS—fragrant, of alicolors, 19 cis. cach PLAISTER PARAS retails at - ton. | 225) 2 50 
serves, that, as the temperature in the months of SPRING CROCUS—o/ all colours, 6 cts. each. 50 cts. per POKK, | ster, - - - - ‘barrel. ¢ = 3 00 
. ae, Si dozen. | Navy, mess, , és 3 OU) 13 5 
April and May is often not more than four, five or "The above roots are from the same house, from weich we re-| Cargo, No. 1, - “13 00) 13 00 
six degrees above the freezing point, it must fol- ceived our supply last season, and which gave suci universal | SHEDS, Herd’s Grass, - ~~ bushel, 2 00, 2 25 
low that, when the moon shines bright, and radi- satisfaction; some of the double Hyacinths having produced ee Grass, - . 4 00 
° P . , bells 1 inch aad 8 1¢ths in diameter, Fowl Meadow, - - 4 00 
ation to tts utmost possible extent. takes place, the — Purchasers are requested to noiice that the above roots arc Tye Grass, were 4 00 
temperature of plants may, by this means, be of- 20 pevsers at ammen, ah are i cpeweirig$ for ngs to Ue — Oats Grass, - r ‘ ° 
ee and for the beauty and delicacy of tint of their Gowers, Wwse ue . ie ° - - . 
— brought four, five nod — degrees below the sold at auction are geuerally the mere refuse ot the most ipferio: Lucerne, - . 2 - ‘pound 50 
freezing point, whilst the circumambient air js collections, good roots being worth at home ten times as much . cL ery ile ( ‘ager, 2 i 50 
above it. Of cou there ne | as they generally sell for at auctiou, as will be seen by reference | ced Wiover, (porthern) : . Ie : 

-. ° ue. “~ need be no wonder, to the priced catalogues of any respectable house in tiolland. French Sugar Beet, - ° | 146 : 

that even in the genial month of May, jlants| A further supply of Lilies, Persian Friteilaries, tris, Lxias, Mangel Waortzel, . ° 1 56 
. *p: a = - > . PI . . * . Sng? Woo] M ring { 1] } \ ad wv ish — ‘ 40 = 
should sometimes exhibit all the withering influ- ey ye mae ve Star of "ome &e. is daly expected. ikoched’ Gil Ghced Garena 4 
7s » f- > executed, H no, nwasmed, : ~ %8 
ence of Icy December. . ; = niet _ : wi! hee ee AG SPS SSS Merino three fourths wasbed, ’ bo 40 
= a es Spring Wheat. Merino, hali & quarser washed o3) 5 
New England Farmer’s Almanack, for 1829. | Just received a few bushels of prime Gilman Spring Wheat, | awe . er eis « oa ~ 
In press at the New England Farmer office. and wil! be pub- growth of 1828, raised m Southborough, Ms. | Pulled, Lemb's, second sort, |“ 13 33 
lished to-morrow, the New: England Farmer’s Almanock or sieht al aid a a eg i —— - - a. ay ee ) Pulled, for spinaing, first sort, | ‘ 3D $3 
1829. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New Enatocd Seeds for the West Indies. —e —— 
Farmer.—Vor sale, wholesale and retail, at the N. FE. Farmer Merchants, masters of vessels and others trading to the West ' PROVISION MARKET. } 
office, No. 52 North Market street, by Bowles & Dearborn, 50 | Indies, can be fiuruished with boxes of Seeds, assorted, suitable) BEEP, best pieces, - ‘ ‘ «teal 10) yo 
Washington street, and by the booksellers and traders generally. | for that market, at from $4 to 85 per box.—Each bex eoutains | PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . . j 10° 
Some copies interleaved with writing paper, which will be very | upwards of sixty different kines of seeds, vegetable and orna- whole hogs, : . : PY; } 6 
serviceable to farmers, will be kept for retail at the Farmer office. } —e, in —— sufficient for a common kitchen garden.— | VRAL, — - ‘ - * ‘ G| 10 
» re ae ig | Likewise the greatest variety of seers to be found m New Ene- MUTTON, e ‘a é . a 4 ‘ 
fO THE PUBLIC, jland. by the pound or bushel, ail warranted pure, and of the POULTRY. - : ‘ . i care e 
The flattering reception, and extensive circulation with whieh growth of BLT. | BUTPER, keg and tub, - - F 14 
our first number has been honored, have induced the Editor and | Bieachinw Sait mn t anon Lamp, thet, - é, a , 0 
. - ‘7 "J > an? P { 4 “% = ee * Artes, - - ~ - - ms dozer 1 - 
pir soweceted oe New Excranp Farmer’s ALMANACK to _dust received at the New England Parmer Seed Store, Na. t MEAL, Rye, retail, - 9 - it idle a 0 
renovated exertions to render the present in some degree wor- | 52 North Mar ket Street, a further supply of Bleaching Sa'ts, or } Indian, retail, ‘ ‘ 5 ‘“ 65 
thy of the approbation, which has crowned our diary of 1828. | chioride of Lime, an account of which may be seen by ref rug POPATOS, new - . } 40 


!to page 401 of the sixth vol. of the New England Fanner. ‘CIBER, [according to quality,) : toarrel yy 00 2 oD 
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80 NEW ENGLAND FARMER, Sept. 26, 1828. 
(a etmeeenenenenemmnetinmesimemeenn een ee a : 7 
MISCELLANIES. | grant-smelling flower growing under them, which | thirty miles, the country presents. one almost un- 

= = <== | at first led us into the belief that we smelt the broken sheet of water. The produce of thousands 
‘cinnamon, but we were soon undeceived. On’ of acres is literally rotting in the ground. The 
| pulling off a leaf or a twig you perceive the spicy Glasgow Chronicle notices the dreadful effects of 
odor very strongly, but I was surprised to hear the rain in Scotland. The crops in France have 
‘that the flower has little or none. As cinnamon all suffered from a similar cause. 
| forms the only considerable export of Ceylon, itis' The Liverpool Mercury, of the Ist of August. 
(of course preserved with great care; by the old says,“ We continue to receive, from all parts of 
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ODE TO THE HARVEST MOON. 

(BY BH. KIRKE WHITE.) 

Moon of harvest herald mild 

Of plenty, rustie labour’s child, 

Hail! oh hail! I greet thy beam 

As soit it treinhles o’er the stream, 

And gilds the straw-thatch’d hamlet wild, 

Where innocence and peace reside ; 

’Tis thou that glad’st with joy the rustic throng. 


Promptest the tripping dance, th’ exhilirating song. 
Moon of harvest, I do love 
O’er the uplands now to rove, 
While thy modest ray serene 
Gilds ihe wide sorrounding scene ; 
And to wateh thee riding high 
in the blue vault of the sky, 
Where no thin vapour intercepts thy ray, 
But in unclouded majesty thou walkest on thy way. 


Pleasing ‘tis, oh, modest moon ! 
Now the night is at her noon, 
"Neath thy sway to musing lie, 
While around the zephyrs sigh. 
Fauning sofi the sun-tann’d wheat, 
ipen’d by the summer's heat ; 
Picturing all the rustic’s joy 
When boundless plenty greets his eye, 
And thinking soon, 
Oh, inodest moon ! 
How nny a female eye will roam 
Along the road, 
‘to see the load, 
The last dear load of harvest home. 
* 


; nd tempests, floods and rains, 
Stern despotlers of the plains, 
Hleace away, the season flee, 
Foes to lighi-neart jollity ; 
May now careeripg high, 
Drve tie clouds along the sky ; 
But may aii noture snvle with aspect hoon, 
When ‘in ibe heavens thou show’st thy face, oh, Harvest Moon ! 
Neath yon lowly root he ties, 
The hushaudman, with steep-seal’d eyes; 
tie drenes of croweed barns, and round 
ihe yard te hears the flail resound ; 
Oh! may no burrieane destroy 
His visionary Views of joy; 
God of the winds ! oh bear ins hemble pray’r, 
And while the moou of harvest shues, thy blusVring whirlwind 
spare, 


Sons of luxury, to you 
tcave Lsleep’s dul) pow r te woo 5 
Press ye sull the downy be! 
While few’rish dreams surround sour head; 
I will seek the woodlan’ gic 
Penetrate the thickest saad 
Wrapt in contempiation’s dreams, 
Musing igh on hol, them: 
While on the gale 
Shall softly sail 
The nightingale’s enchanting icue, 
And oft my eyes 
Shall gratetul rise t 
To thee, the modest Harvest Moor ! ’ 


from Bishop Heber’s India. 


7 SINNAMON-FIELDS OF CEYLON. 
Our morning was, as usual on a first arrival, 
taken up by visits ; in the’afternoon, we drove in 


Sir E. Barnes’ sociable through the far-famed cin- | 
namon gardens, which cover upwards of. 17,000, 


5 


acres of land on the coast, the largest of which | 


are near Colombo. ‘The plant thrives best in a 
poor, sandy soil, in a damp atmosphere ; it grows 
«wild in the woods to the size of a large apple tree, 
but when cultivated is never allowed to grow 
more than ten or twelve fect in height, each 
plant standing separate. Thé leaf is something 
tike the laurel in shape, but of a lighter color ; 
when it first shoots out it is red, and changes 
gradually to green. It is now out of blossom, but 


{ant toid that the flower is white, and appears | 
when in full blossom to cover the garden. After’ 


hearing so much of the spicy gales from this isl- 
and, [ was mach disappointed at not heing able to 
discover any scent, at Jeast from the plants, iv 


gassing through the gardens ; there is a yery fra- 


) 


‘expiates the same offence. 


;ature; and as showers fall very frequently, tho’ a 
/whole day’s heavy rain is uncommon, the ground | 
is never parched. 


{ In May last, AI. J. Fontenelle read in the Acad- 
‘emy of Sciences at Paris, a memoir on the spon- 
ltaneous combustion of the human body. M. F. 


! nomenon, and relates fifteen observations of spon- 


Dutch law, the pevalty for cutting a branch was the kingdom, aceounts of rae conse- 
d 


no less than the loss of a hand; at present a fine quences of the late heavy rains serious ap- 
‘he neighborhood of prehensions are generally felt for the coming har- 
Colombo is particularly favorable to its growth, yes.” 

being well sheltered, with a high equable temper- | 


\ Children’s shoes.—Children’s shoes ought to be 
made large and easy, as their feet are rapidly 
expanding—and shoes which at present fit, will 
bai ee SD ‘pinch ina month. Hence are produced doubling 
COMBUSTION OF THE HUMAN BODY. of the toes—painful cornea curving of the nails 
into the quick, and often, headache and general 
disorder. Shoes for daily wear should never be 
thin; such shoes do not protect the feet in walk- 
ing; and instead of encouraging a firm, maniy 
step, give rise to a timid, hobling gait, which is 


} ‘ xtremely uncouth. 
| taneous human combustion. Most of the fifteen extremely U Okla FER et 


| persons who took fire spontaneously and were Unhealthiness of the Country.—While our city 
, consumed, were women immoderately addicted to has thus far been exempt from any prevailing epi- 
i the use of spirituous liquors. In all cases, the demic, we regret to learn that the surrounding 
(body and viscera were burnt, while the feet, country has been afflicted with numerous cases of 
| hands, and top of the head escaped. The com- autumnal fevers. The prevalence of bilious remit- 
| bustion takes place in those who are the prey of a tents and intermittents may be ascribed to the lux- 
| violent internal heat—the presence of a burning uriance of the season, and the decomposition of an 
| body is not necessary to produce spontaneous ynusual quantity of vegetable matter.—.. Y. pap. 
| combustion, and water, so far from extinguishing bade, AE BS geen 
ithe flame, seems to render it more active—the Large cucumber.— Dr. Norwood, (says the Ports- 
| fire does not burn combustible objects placed near mouth Journal) has taken from his garden in Exe- 
jit—two persons were consumed at the same time, ter, N. H. a cucumber which measured seventeen 
in the same apartment, without burning the furni- inches in length, fourteen inches in circumference, 
|ture or the apartment—the body consumes in a and weighed five pounds and one ouvce. 
\few hours, and what remains consists of greasy = ap nn EEE oe 
‘ashes and soot, having a fetid odor which extends, Cement for wood or paper.— Dissolve some ising- 
‘toa great distance. M. Fontenelle thinks that glass in a small quantity of gin or proof spirit, by 
| spontaneous combustions of the human body orig- @ very gentle heat; and preserve it in a bottle 
{are frem a degeneration of the muscles, tendons, | for use. 
viscera, &c. which gives rise to new products of a we 
| highly cowbustible nature, the reaction of which | Oat Meal, Oat Flour, Grotts, &c. 
| determines the combustion of the body. Alcohol - Just received at the New Fngland Farmer Seed Store, a 
j : ’ ? é urther supply of the above articles, viz. 50 barrels of fresh Oat 
} contributes with other causes to produce this de- Meal, fine bolied Oat Flour, Hulled Oats or Vermont Riec, 
generation.— Hampshire Gazette. Scotch Barley, &c. for sale in any quantities, wholesale or re- 


tail. Also a few cannisters of fine Oat Flour, neatly packed, 
at 50 cts. per cannister. 


‘establishes incontestibly the reality of the phe- 











at 
INUNDATIONS IN ENGLAND. -” 
_ The inundations occasioned by the constant : Gunpowder, §c 

‘heavy rains in Flintshire and Denbighshire have Dt,Pont’s Guy Powder, at 23 to-50 ets. per pound--Shot—Balls 


aa est : 3 —Filints and Percussion Caps. eck 
proved most injurious, and in some instances de- Also, Alum—Refined Salt Petre—Blue Viiriel, &c. constant- 
struetive, to the iron works in those counties. It iy for sale at the Dupont Powder Store, No. 65 Broad street—~ 
a catnth taeda ais. Sa : sah. BYE: COPELAND, Jr ; 
is stated by the oldest inhabitants in the neigh- (> The Du Pont sold as above. is warranted first quality— 
borhood, that such awful effects from impetuous aed is marked “E. Copeland, jr. Boston,” on the — he + 
. are 

torrents were never before witnessed by them. com nd 

The Stamford paper says it is lamentable to 
witness the havoc which the rains have created _ | a ag 
‘ sad ate ’ ear Hee - 52 North Market Street, 
in the agri¢ ultural prosperity of the country. . The “", consignment from Troy, N-Y. of 50 bushels of Hemp Seed, 
overflowings of the rivers in Cumberland, North- growth of 1827; by the tierce or bushel. 
umberland, Durham, y orkshire, Lancashire, Not- [LP Subecribers tothe New England Farseer can have their 
tinghamshire, Lincolnshire, &c. where the banks volumes neatly half bound and lettered at 75 cents, by sending 
admitted of it, have flooded the adjoining coun- ‘hem to this office, — 
try. Manufacteries have been undermined and Seeds for Fall Sowing. 
overthrown, bridges and buildings swept away,! For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, a fresh sup- 
aud many lives lost. ply of varicus Grass Sceds—elso a great variety of vegetable 
, : = seeds for fall sowing, viz. White Portugal Onion, Strasburg do. 

Hay and clover are so much injured, that the Silver skin do. Prickly Spinach and Durch Cole for early greens 
latter has risen 10s. a ton. Wheat in our market —Vvarious kinds of enestvans er pane cabbages, &e— 

" ¢ . lack Spanis inter radish, &c. all w ¥ 

has advanced from 3 to 4s. per quarter. So co- Ppaetos ver tnohes-namsrt tae oa - ence — 
' M4 . , ' — ——— eee oes = - oe 
Seated have been some of the showers in y ork- Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
shire, that in many places the water rose six feet end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from. thy 
in two hours. In Helderness, from twenty-five to tme of suberdiig, ate enfitled to a deduction of fy cents. 








Hemp Seed. 


Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
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